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1886 — 1936 
0A s we look about us after fifty 


years of manufacturing wallpaper, we find 
that we have one characteristic peculiarly 
our own—we are the on/y manufacturers in 
the country that make one grade of wall- 
paper exclusively. 


There has never been a Strahan “best 
quality” line, just as there has never been 
a Strahan “bargain” line. All Strahan 
papers are made of the same fine stock. All 
of them receive the same careful attention 
to detail in design and printing. 


Ours is not a large mill, as wallpaper mills 


go. But every paper it turns out is a quality 
product. 


THOMAS STRAHAN 
Company 


dshplspuen 1886 


ee Factory Cuicaco SHOWROOM 
pea “Chelsea, Mass. 6 North Michigan Ave. 
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DESIGN 302-Diagonal DESIGN 303-Diamond 


Town and Country 


RUGS 


Rugs that achieve that casual, hand-made 


shaggy look that is the priceless quality 
of Old World country-tweeds. They're 
under foot in town apartments; likewise 
in fine country homes. A soft shaggy 
surface of special specification wool yarn 
on a background of sturdy pure linen. 
. Made in the above designs or any special 
DESIGN 305-Pyramid design. 


E. D. BRUNER & SON 


56 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
































DINING ROOM BY 
THE ARDEN STUDIOS, INC. 


The Queen Anne walnut furniture of this room is 
consistent with its Georgian architectural theme. The 
green and gold moire upholstery, green brocade cur- 
tain borders and the flower panel of the overmantel 


carry out the elaborate design of the antique Chinese 


screen. 





















































AUGUST, 1936 


FACT AND 
COMMENT 


HE Fall market is open. 

The 1936 Fall Every branch of the deco- 

Market Opens rative industry has on display 

the major portions of the new 

decorative lines for Autumn and Winter use, and for the 

inspection of decorators returning from their vacations, 
preparing their earliest decorative schemes. 

The outlook for business is excellent. Throughout 
the trade there is a spirit of optimism and activity and 
prominent decorators are preparing for a busy season. 

Of primary importance in the outlook for the coming 
months is the tendency observable in a great many sec- 
tions of the country toward the purchase of higher 
priced merchandise. A prominent wholesaler told us 
recently that at present there is greater activity being 
shown in his higher price lines than at any time during 
the past six years. And this man’s statement is based 
not on guesswork or surmise but upon the facts recorded 
in his stock sheets. 

The American people as a whole are tired of cheap 
home furnishings. Their desires have turned toward 
the better things and now a large and growing number 
have the means to gratify their desires. 


Table of Contents will be found on Page Three 
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S | ¥ L E S ——By EUGENE CLUTE 


A Study of New Trends in Textures, 
Colorings and Designs 


HAT carpets or rugs to use with fur- 
2. niture and furnishings of the different 


period styles or of the modern style is a ques- 













ROE AIR SEL Hil tion that is so intimately bound up with the 
pasa} ea Me EY Rat ae current trends of taste and with the new de- 
“oN " B= Ae velopments in carpets and rugs that these 

ee a! are factors need to be taken into account as well 
Saye an hn oh as the traditions. Traditions, whether of the 
a Peagaeneeee last century, last decade, or of last week, are 
—s eaters ae; ee subject to revision in the remaking of our 
epee oe . manner of decorating that is now in progress. 


The extensive use of plain carpets with 
period furniture, as well as with furniture of 
modern design, is an answer to the demand of 





The plain textures, mottled effects, twist weaves, and combina- 
tions of twist weave with smooth weave, such as are shown in 
Figs. 1 through 7, are suitable for use with either modern style 
furniture or that of any of the historic periods if proper colors 
and degrees of texture are selected. 


Fig. 1, Rough texture carpet with color variation, Vagabond 
knotted fabric. L. Jones & Co. (Firth Carpet Co.). Fig. 2, Plain 
texture carpet, twisted weave and color variation in yarn. Gerard 
Horstman & Co. Fig. 3, Texture carpet with high and low loops, 
Looptuft. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. Fig. 4, Twist weave 
of heavy yarn, hand-tied Astrakhan. Persian Rug Manufactory. 
Fig. 5, Texture rug, twist weave with heavy yarn. Gerard 
Horstman & Co. Fig. 6, Twist weave in heavy yarn combined 
with smooth weave, Chenille Twist. Sullivan Carpet Co. Fig. 7, 
Rough texture weave in mottled effect approaching all-over pattern, 
Scotch Shaggy Tweed. L. Jones & Co. (Firth Carpet Co.) 
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present-day men and women for general sim- . ; -) 4 
plicity and freedom from over elaboration, °26 oe $e bs 
for repose and openness of effect. But this is Te 2 « / 
not the only answer, or always the best one. as See 
* >, *, * o 
The desire for something more interesting o~<f ie zs . “@' 
* * oo ied ee 
has led to the progressive development of tex- ° : a 


tures in plain carpets and rugs, now passing ; 
into small or indefinite patterns in many = 
instances. 

Meanwhile, the smooth surfaced plain car- 
pets have remained in favor because of their 
luxurious character and suitability for use in 





Textures and pronounced mottled effects, also small all-over 
patterns and simple designs showing color variation and texture, 
such as Figs. 8 through 14, are mainly useful with modern style 
furniture, but may be used to advantage in many instances with 
historic period furniture, the choice being governed largely by the 
coloring and degree of texture. 


Fig. 8. Rough texture effect with pattern and mottling, Shaggy 
Tweed. L. Jones & Co. (Firth Carpet Co.). Fig. 9, Mottling 
in texture weave approaching indefinite all-over pattern, Trent 
Broadloom. Edw. Fields & Co. Fig. 10, Combination of weaves 
in texture carpet with simple small all-over design. Gerard 
Horstman & Co. Fig. 11, Chevron design in texture, Embo weave, 
Edw. Fields & Co. Fig. 12, All-over design of interesting weave 
in knotted fabric. Persian Rug Manufactory. Fig. 13, Pattern in 7 4 
contrasting textures, Embo weave. Edw. Fields & Co. 5 
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association with fine furniture, up- 
holstery fabrics and draperies. An 
example of this is the fine interior of 
XVIII Century character by the Ar- 
den Studios, which is shown in the 
photograph which forms the frontis- 
piece of this issue. 

Plain carpets have been used very 
largely because of a lack of patterned 
carpets and rugs of suitable character 
for incorporation in present-day in- 
terpretations of historic period deco- 
ration and in modern style interiors. 
Now, however, a considerable num- 


Fig. 14, Texture ef- 
fect, mottling and 
mingling of colors in 
softly blended pattern, 
Medley Texture Weave. 
Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Co. 


ber of suitable patterned carpets and 
rugs have made their appearance and 
they are due to become more nu- 
merous. Sources of design inspira- 
tion that are readily adaptable to the 
decorative requirements of our times 
are receiving attention and these re- 
quirements are beginning to be bet- 
ter understood. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of some of the new patterned 
carpets and rugs has grown out of the 
development of textures in plain 
weaves, for these texture effects are 


_ Brocade effects in combinations of twist weave and smooth weave, such as Figs. 15 and 16, go well with 
either historic types of furniture, such as English or American XVIII Century, or with Modern, while the rug 
in Fig. 15 is also excellent with furniture showing the classic influence of the early XIX Century. 


_ Fig. 15, Pattern in twist weave of heavy yarn on a ground of smooth weave, Chenille, Italian Brocade. 
Carpet Co. Fig. 16, Pattern in smooth weave on ground of heavy twist weave, Chenille, 


Brocade. Firth Carpet Co. 


Firth 
Donatello Italian 
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now transplanted to patterned rugs and carpets, often with excellent results, 
. * 8 . e a - - 


particularly in combinations of rougl} and smopfh- sutfares:prod icp a play 
of light that softens, enriches and gives’ depth fo the pattern. Among the 
notable examples of 

this treatment are 

the brocade effects in 

patterned chenille 

carpets and rugs in 

which a twist weave 

in heavy yarn is com- 

bined with a plain 

smooth weave, the 

pattern being in one 

weave and the 

ground in the other. 

Photographs of two 

of these brocade ef- 

fects in carpets are 

reproduced herewith, 

Figs. 15 and 16. 

It is not only in 
rendering designs of 
an historic character 
that the combination 
of rough and smooth 
surfaces is effective; 
it is employed in an 
outstanding example 
of modern design, 
the rug that is named 
“Counterpoint,” _be- 
cause here the rough 
and smooth surfaces 
weave together in the 
design like two 
strains of music in a 
melody. This design 
is by Zareh Sourian, 
architect. A photo- 
graph of this rug is 
reproduced in Fig 31. 


Rugs characterized by strong, 
novel textures, for example 
those seen in Figs. 17 through 
20, are admirable scatter rugs 
for rooms of either historic 
period or modern character and 
may often be used to advantage 
in larger sizes. 


Fig. 17, Texture rug, Corshen. 
De Quintal, Ine. Fig. - 18, 
Texture rug, Maratoft. De 
Quintal, Inc. Fig. 19, Shaggy 
pile and twist weave combined, 
Astratex rug. Sullivan Carpet 
Co. Fig. 20, Rug of wool 
fringe. Fay Carpet Co., Inc. 
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Other, fine, exapmles, of the gambi-.; 
nation; of -ybagli and sifogthr‘tekturés : 


are seen in the “Palm Leaf” design, 
Fig. 29, and the “Fern Shadow” de- 
sign, Fig. 30. Both are suitable for 
use with modern furniture, and, in 
correct period colorings, for use with 
furniture of historic design. The dif- 
ferent colorings and treatments of 
these designs change their character 
greatly. “The Palm Leaf” design 
goes well with English Regency fur- 
niture and with XVIII Century fur- 


Texture effects, such a2 those shown 
adaptability both in XVIII Century 


Figs. 21, 22 


in Figs. 21 
rooms and Modern rooms. 


niture that shows classic influence. 
The “Fern Shadow” design, in cer- 
tain colorings, is suitable for use with 
English or American XVIII Century 
furniture and with Victorian fur- 
niture, as well as Modern furniture. 

Since our manner of decorating is 
in a state of flux, nothing fixed about 
it, the demands of interior decora- 
tors for suitable materials with which 
to carry out their ideas are constantly 
presenting fresh problems to those 
who make, import, or sell these mate- 


through 23, are of. wide 


and 23, respectively, Shadow Tex, a new shaded effect in textures, 


Shadow Moroc, combination of Angora wool effect with twisted loop, and Angora 


Ribbed, combination weave of shaggy effect with twist weave. 
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E. D. Bruner & Son. 





Carved designs and relief designs in various techniques, such as those in Figs. 
24 and 25, introduce a pleasing modern note in XVIII Century interior treat- 


ments as well as in modern rooms. 


Fig. 24, Relief pattern in Rodut wool tufted rug. 
Hand tufted carved relief design in texture rug, Fay 


rials. In this succession of changes 
there is progress—interior decorators 
formulating and perfecting the cur- 
rent manner of interpreting the pe- 
riod styles, of working in the Mod- 
ern Style, and of combining old and 
new. Also, the passing changes of 


mood of the public, as represented 


by the interior decorators’ clients, are 
reflected. Many good ideas, and not 
a few vagaries, find their way into the 
offerings. That which is worth while 
is retained and the rest is dropped. 
So, season-by-season, we are develop- 
ing a more appreciative and skillful 
expression of the complex life of our 
day and its historic background— 
decorative materials keeping the pace 
as best they can. 

The carpets and rugs shown for the 
coming fall and winter months re- 
veals increased alertness and _ initia- 
tive in meeting the requirements of 
interior decorators. This is true in 
all divisions of the-field. It is seen 
in fresh adaptations of historic de- 
signs, in new weaves and textures, 
and in better colors. 

Textures show very interesting de- 
velopments in the new broadlooms— 
twist weaves, pebbled and ribbed ef- 
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Edw. Fields & Co. Fig. 25, 
Carpet Co., Ine. 


fects, and combinations of high and 
low loops have been improved. 
Mottling for texture effects, by the 
mingling of yarns of different tones 
or colors, has been carried further 
and in many instances is more pro- 
nounced, giving more character to 
such weaves, as in the tweed effects. 
In some instances this mottling 
amounts to an all-over pattern of jin- 
definite forms, and a further develop- 
ment in this direction is seen in the 
all-over patterns of small squares or 
other simple shapes, 

Texture rugs, of various construc- 
tions, are very numerous. Many of 
them have geometric designs, scroll 
forms, or simplified motifs in bold 
relief. Sometimes the scheme is re- 
versed, the design being in inrzglio. 
In this class are also the rugs pat- 
terned in fluffy clumps of deep pile 
on a lower background. Though 
solid white predominates, a color is 
frequently introduced with it. 

There is a special weave in chenille 
carpet with heavy cross ribs in carved 
effect from which texture rugs of this 
character can be made up _ with 
fringed edges. It comes in white, but 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Fig. 1, embossed circular dish of the Queen Anne period, from the Hearst Collection. Fig. 2, a 
Queen Anne salver with an early London hall mark. Fig. 3, silver salver hall marked “London, 1698.” 


TABLE DECORATIO 


N IN 


PERIOD 32TCes 


By Elizabeth Brown 


This is the first of a series of articles written exclu- 
sively for this magazine, after considerable research, 


by Miss Brown. It is planned that the series will 
cover all of the currently favored decorative styles. 
The articles will appear every other month. 


Fig. 


side 
cut 


Fig. 


and 


4, a rare Queen Anne 
handle coffee pot with 
card work decoration. 
5, a silver gilt ewer 
cover decorated with 


strap work by Simon Pan- 


tin. 


Fig. 6, Queen Anne 


silver teapot made by 
Richard Hutchinson. 
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N an article some months ago in 

the Inrerior Decorator, I ex- 
pressed my opinion that the decora- 
tion of the dining and luncheon room 
table, especially for entertainments 
or formal meals, should be within the 
province of the decorator, at least 
to the extent of specifying the types 
of silverware, glassware, chinaware, 
etc., which should go into a period 
dining room. This would eliminate, 
providing the decorator is properly 
informed, incongruities with which 
we are all familiar such as the set- 
ting of a table in an XVIII Century 
dining room with the latest creations 
of the modern designers, or a mod- 
ern dining room in which are dis- 
played accessories which rightfully 
belong to the time of the Regency. 

However, it is my experience that 
in their many and varied efforts to 
keep up with the style trends, style 
changes, etc., in the major considera- 
tions of their work, decorators have 
not acquired the necessary knowledge 
to permit them to do what I suggest- 
ed, thereby increasing their value to 
their clients and opening up for 
themselves new trade contacts from 
which profits can come. 

To assist those who might care for 
an outline from which to work for 
future study, I have taken the cur- 
rently favored decorative styles and 


Fig. 10, a typical Queen 
Anne salt shaker. Fig. 
ll, solid silver cup. 
Fig. 12, cireular basin, 
London, 1691. Fig. 13, 
a typical sugar caster. 
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Figs. 7 & 8, spoons typical of 


the Queen Anne period. 
a circular trencher-salt, I 
1695. 


Fig. 9, 


.ondon, 
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will try to show by illustration and 
description the tableware that was 
used. Much of this tableware is, of 
course, archaic. Much of it cannet 
be duplicated in the modern market, 
but in the essential pieces, provid- 
ing the decorator knows what to look 
for, the modern market does afford 
an opportunity to obtain chinaware, 
metalware, glassware, etc., which if 
not an exact duplication, is at least 
in the spirit of the originals. 

It so happens that table settings 
comparable to those of today were 
first used in the time of Queen Anne 
and with that period this article is 
concerned. 

Finer tablecloths of the fashionable 
English gentry were woven abroad 
to order. The designs were larger 
and had more important schemes 
than heretofore with naturalistic ren- 
dering of garlands, flowers, birds, 
trophies, architectural ornament and 
human figures. Scottish table damask 
was produced finally, which was 
equal if not superior to the Flemish 
and French products which had long 


been favorites in Britain. The designs 
consisted chiefly of the British flag, 
the national Scottish arms, gentle- 
men’s coats of arms and sometimes 
flowers, birds, all very unnatural and 
extravagant. 

Table cloths were ample, coming 
almost to the floor, and napkins were 
as large as 36 inches. Flemish lace 
was used on some cloths and nap- 
kins, inserted or used as a border. 
Aside from damask cloths, there 
were also “plane” and diaper linen 
cloths. Diaper—that is, originally— 
“lin d’Ypres” referring to the small 
geometric patterns characteristic of 
this linen. [A “cubberd” (sideboard ) 
cloth which reached to the floor was 
also used. | 

The greater silver content required 
in the hall-marked silver made plate 
softer and did not permit intricate 
ornamentation. This limitation neces- 
sitated that deep convex and concave 
flutes, sometimes alternated, be used, 


placed vertically or spirally and ro- 
bust gadroon bands. 
One form carried over from the 


Fig. 14, a baluster stem 
goblet, an exceptional 
example 13% inches 
high. Fig. 15, a flip 
glass. Fig. 16, a typi- 
cal engraved goblet. Fig. 
17, a Dean Swift glass, 
an example of popular 
engraving with national 
heroes. 
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previous period generally 
found in shallow, circular 
or oval dishes, were embossed 
lopes radiating from a cen- 
ter, the edges of which were 
escalloped. 

It lent itself to casting. 
Human and animal figures, 
heavy handles with  ter- 
minal figures and _baluster 
candlesticks were favorite 
subjects, 

Cut card work was devel- 
oped. Designs were cut 
from thin sheet silver and 
perforated and applied or 
used as handles and decora- 
tions, 

In wealthier homes a silver serv- 
ice or china was used but as a rule 
the chargers or large round platters 
found on every dining table were of 
pewter in simple designs. A full 
set was called a garnish—plates, plat- 
ters and dishes. There were also 
trenchers of maple or polar wood, 
square or round, hollowed down to a 
sort of bowl in the middle. 

Silver salvers and trays of Queen 
Anne were chased or engraved or 
both and shaped and stood on three 
or four small feet. 

Silver of all description was in- 
variably engraved with the mono- 
gram, crest, or coat of arms of the 
owner. Small open or trencher salt 
and pepper castors placed at intervals 
about the table. The latter were 
smooth cylindrical or pear shaped 
with flutes or gadrooned with mould- 
ed base; the elaborately pierced top 
having a decided shoulder and flat 
top surmounted by a moulded finial: 
The piercings would be _ period, 
comma, and heart shaped; flower and 
leaf with chasings around them. They 
also might be pierced in a diaper 
design. These were of various sizes, 
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Figs. 18, 19, & 20. examples of common. knives and 
two pronged forks used in the Queen Anne period. 
Fig. 21, a type of German cutlery with a four prong 
fork imported into England during the Queen Anne 
period. 


up to seven and a half inches tall. 
The salts might be rectangular, tound 
or triangular or oval, with a gad- 
rooned edge and a moulded foot. 

As only the wealthy could afford 
much Chinese porcelain, the potters 
of Delft were busily engaged in imi- 
tating the blue and white of Nankin. 

At Lambeth in England they made 
a white ware with cobalt blue decora- 
tions. At Staffordshire small tea pots 
and jugs of hard fired red clay 
decorated in simple designs with a 
white slip in imitation of Japanese 
ware were made. It is thought they 
also made tea and coffee pots, tea 
coddies, plates, dishes, bowls, candle- 
sticks and bottles in a whitish grey 
or drab salt glazed stoneware. At 
Meissen, Oriental porcelain was more 
nearly copied. They made a highly 
polished red stoneware and grey 
white porcelain. The blue and white 
Chinese porcelain of the Kang Hsi 
period is the most characteristic of 
the porcelain tableware of the period. 


(Continued on page 38) 





Fig. 1. Old oak chest credited to 
initials H. S. in center panel. 


Disbrowe, 
The tulips in the panels 


with 


show the early development of this important motif of 


the “Sunflower Chest.”’ 
School of Design. 


CONNECTICUT 


Courtesy of the Rhode Island 


FURNITURE 


By M. A. Clegg. Discussing a type of Colonial 
Furniture about which little has been written 


HILE it is admitted that cur- 
rently favored decorative styles 
lean toward the Georgian, it is not to 
be forgotten that the American Co- 
lonial still holds a strong position 


Inscription showing Disbrowe’s signature 

on the chest, to right, establishing his 

identity as the creator of this type of 
American - chest. 


Fig. 2. Carved oak chest made by 


Nicholas Disbrowe before 1683 bearing a 

strong resemblance to the famous Hadley 

chests. Courtesy of Luke Vincent Lock- 
wood, 


with many decorators. American Co- 
lonial will probably always play a 
large part in home decoration in this 
country and for this reason we have 
prepared the following article about 





a type of Colonial furniture about 
which little or nothing has previously 
been written. 

Of all the English colonies, Con- 
necticut was the first to display a real 
native independence as regards furni- 
ture design. Naturally the first furn- 
iture made in the colonies were 
largely prototypes of their ancestors 
in the mother country, but the early 
cabinetmakers in the Connecticut 
Valley had ideas of their own which 
they artistically expressed in oak, 
pine, maple and other woods. 

The decorator and student have 
long since discovered how interesting 
these local characteristics were that 
entered into the creation of colonial 
furniture. Those were the days when 
the cabinetmaker was king of his 
trade and a real incentive existed for 
the reproduction of the best possible 
workmanship. Furthermore, stand- 
ardized factory methods were of 
course unknown and the products of 
a group of furniture makers seldom 
migrated beyond the confines of the 
colony in which they were created. 

Of course certain settlements be- 
came prominent furniture centers 
producing more than their share of 
fine furnishings. Connecticut from 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. Governor Winthrop chair with 
interesting rosette carving on the back. 
Courtesy of Wesleyan University. 


the first established a reputation as an 
important locality for the cabinet- 
maker’s art as was amply proven by a 
display of eariy Connecticut made 


Early oak chest after the design of Disbrowe, though Disbrowe never 
used split banisters as a decorative motif. 


Courtesy of George Dudley Seymour. 





furniture held in Hartford last year 
in connection with the state-wide Ter- 
centenary program. The _ region 
around Hartford is rich with carved 
oak woodwork of the XVII Century. 
In facet, most of the carved oaken 
furniture made in New England at 
that time came from this section. 

It was the old faithful chest, the 
favorite of our forefathers, that first 
became strongly tinged with local 
color. A certain Nicholas Disbrowe, 
an early settler and prominent cabi- 
netmaker of Hartford, displayed con- 
siderable originality in design, as may 
be seen by one of his chests as illus- 
trated, Fig. 1. The interesting tulip 
carving in the panels of this chest 
became extremely popular and was 
widely adopted by other wood joiners 
of this locality. In fact, from this de- 
sign on the Disbrowe chests the early 
beginnings of the famous Connecticut 
“Sunflower Chest” can be traced. It 
is held by some authorities that the 
equally well-known Hadley chest 
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originated in this same district and 
probably from the workshop of this 
same craftsman. 

The similarity to the Hadley chest 
is apparent in illustration Fig. 2, 
which shows a very important Dis- 
browe piece. Up to a few years ago 
it was not known who was responsible 
for the many early Connecticut pieces 
decorated in this manner until this 
old chest was found with the follow- 
ing inscription: “Mary Allyn’s Chistt. 
cutt and joyned by Nich. Disbrowe.” 

Disbrowe is also credited with the 
wainscote chair which is often called 
the Governor Winthrop Chair (Ca. 
1669) illustrated as Fig. 3. Here ro- 
settes, adaptations of the Tudor rose, 
are carved in the back panel, an un- 
usual decoration for this type of 
chair. 

Mr. Disbrowe was apparently an 
important citizen of the community 
serving in the Pequot War and hold- 
ing several public offices. He died in 
1683 leaving a considerable estate for 
those days. 

Another step in the development 
of the Connecticut “Sunflower Chest” 
is the one illustrated as Fig. 4 after 
the design of Disbrowe. Later the 
center panel became octagonal with 
rosette carving resembling asters or 
sunflowers from whence comes are 
name “Sunflower Chest.” As one or 
two drawers were added turtle back 
ornaments were applied. Although 
the turtle back decoration is an old 
type of ornament used in Flanders 
and Holland, the first American 
pieces using them were made in this 
colony. 

Later blossomed the typically Con- 
necticut Court Cupboard with identi- 
cal motifs as illustrated in Fig. 5. 
This was one of the most important 
types of court cupboard developed in 
America and came from around Hart- 


Fig. 5. A splendid example of Connecticut 
*“Sunflower’’ court cupboard made the last half 
of the XVII Century. The lower part is of 
typical “Sunflower” chest design. Courtesy of. 
the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University. 























































ford and along the Connecticut shore- 
line of the sound. Although there are 
but a few of these fine old antiques 
extant, old inventories disclose the 
fact that there must have been liter- 
ally hundreds in use during the 
height of their popularity. 

Another pretentious piece of that 
era is the three-drawer cupboard il- 
lustrated as Fig. 6 having the popular 
foliated scroll carving. The superior 
skill of the local craftsman is again 
reflected by the well proportioned 
doors effectively tied to the rest of 
the structure by the elongated split 
spindles. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
pieces of furniture made in this set- 
tlement because of its type, because 
of its rarity, and because of its con- 
troversial background is the gateleg 
table illustrated in Fig. 7 (Circa 
1656). It is one of the largest gateleg 
tables known and it is supposed to 
have been used in some public build- 
ing such as a church, as a communion 
table or in a court house or else in 
an assembly hall. One recognized au- 
thority contends it is an end section 
of the largest three-piece table ever 
constructed while another equally 
well-known connoisseur claims it was 
originally made for use by itself as 


Fig. 7. 


4n unusually large and interesting cherry gateleg table, made about 1656. 
Sourtesv of Connecticut Historical Society. 
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Fig. 6. Connecticut oak chest showing the 
popular foliated scroll design on the drawers. 
Courtesy of Yale University. 


wear on the straight side seems to 
prove. However, it is a very unusual 
table and very few have ever been 
seen like it. This piece, which is the 
property of the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society, is made of cherry. 

Speaking of woods, cherry seemed 
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to be the most popular cabinetwood 
in this section of the country during 
the XVIII Century although it was in 
use before that time. Many fine high- 
boys, chest-on-chests, and desks were 


Fig. 8. Above, cherry highboy attributed 

to Eliphalet Chapin. Flame ornament in 

center of pediment is probably a substitute 

for an urn matching the side finials. Cour- 
tesy of Mrs. Charles L. Taylor. 


made from cherry, although native 
walnut was common and mahogany 
was imported for some of the fine 
cabinetwork. During the XVII Cen- 
tury, however, oak, pine, and maple 


were most frequently used with some 
butternut and a few fruit woods. As 
a matter of fact, one of the surest 
ways of identifying early American 
oak chests from those brought from 


Fig. 9. Below, cherry block-front chest-on- 

chest showing the close relationship to 

Rhode Island chests of this type. Courtesy 
of Mrs. Morgan G. Bulkeley. 


England is the fact that the English 
chests were made entirely of oak 
while the Colonial invariably had 
pine fids and backs, 

(Continued on page 58) 





AN 


INTERVIEW WITH 


HENRY G. DOWLING ON 
ENGLISH TRENDS 


URING a recent trip to England, 
D the author interviewed Henry 
G. Dowling, past president of the 
British Institute of. Decorators, on the 
trend and future of English decora- 
tive styles. Mr. Dowling is well known 
in this country not only as a mem- 
ber of the B. I. D. but as an Hon- 
orary Member of the American In- 
stitute of Decorators, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts, an active mem- 
ber of many other societies for the 
advancement of the arts, Chief 
Decorative Advisor and General Man- 
ager of Messrs. John Lyon & Sons 
Ltd., and well-known authority, lec- 
turer and author of several books on 
decoration and the industrial arts. 

He expressed and elaborated upon 
four viewpoints of direct interest to 
decorators. First, he opened his re- 
marks by stating that in England 
there is a definite return to the Clas- 
sic style, which at present is the Geor- 
gian period. Secondly he expressed 
the belief that the experimental 
stage of contemporary art in England 
is passing, bare simplicity giving way 
to more mature and pleasing effects. 
Furthermore, he stated, it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for the in- 
adequately trained decorator to 
achieve any degree of success as mod- 
ern decoration is no longer a novelty 
itself and only that contemporary 
work based on fundamental princi- 
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ples of art is being accepted. And 
finally, in his opinion, the industrial 
world is increasing the decorators’ 
source of materials not only by inven- 
tive genius but by employing good 
designers for styling their products. 

An outstanding example of the re- 
version to period styles is the recently 
completed King’s House which is an 
expression of the present prevailing 
taste in England—a modern interpre- 
tation of the Georgian. This project, 
with which Mr. Dowling has been 
closely connected, was sponsored un- 
der the patronage of George V and 
designed and created by a group of 
leaders in the decorative field. The 
style of this dwelling is not a slavish 
following of past modes but rather 
the adoption of the best that the 
past has to give expressed in new 
materials for modern living condi- 
tions, 

In his statement that the experi- 
mental stage of contemporary design 
is passing in England, he maintains 
that the era of rebellion from old 
forms is no longer popular and that 
good decorators are not interested in 
fashion for fashion’s sake. 

In the development of the contem- 
porary style, he feels that three 
groups have been active—one the ex- 
treme, the mere propagandists, the 
second, a more sophisticated group 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Seated, left to right: Maud G. Schollenberger, Wichita; Frances M. Bradford, Philadelphia; Mrs. Katherine B. 
Sicard, Syracuse and Utica; Mrs. Cora Storrs Clark, Grand Rapids; Mrs. Florence R. Weisskopf, Milwaukee; Miss 
Audrey Weisskopf, Milwaukee; Miss Harriet L. Frances, Columbus; Agnita Matteson, Buffalo; Margaret Matteson, 
Buffalo; Mrs. Gertrude E, Fentnor, Appleton, Wise.; James H. Blauvelt, N. Y. City; Mrs. Jas. C. Rogerson, 
N. Y. City; Louis Rorimer, Cleveland; Frank W. Richardson, N. Y. City; Mrs. Anne Forester, Chicago; John R. 
Schwinzer, N, Y. City; Mrs. Clara Hukill Leeds, Cleveland; Mrs. M.M. Gailey, N. Y. City; Theo. A. Simpson, 
Albany; Miss Margaret Hennessey, Detroit; Helen M. Esling, Detroit; Mrs. Emily Kempson Dow, Chicago; Philip 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFE! 


Held at beautiful Mackinac Is! 


T A delightful summer resort such as Mackinac Island it is 

very hard to make people, even decorators, “stay put,” and 60 
when the photographer came around to photograph the members 
of the A. I. D. present at the Fifth Annual Conference held during 
the week of July 13th, many of their members were not to be found. 
However, those shown at the top of this page were grouped and had 
their pictures taken. 


A GENERAL report of the Conference is well expressed in the words of 
the retiring president, Frank W. Richardson, who wrote as follows: 


“The conference at Mackinac was successful beyond all expectations exceed- 
ing our hopes for the success of the series of meetings and social occasions that 
would offer wide opportunity for the participation of all members present in the 
consideration of the affairs of the Institute. At no former conference was there a 
like opportunity and all the members present enthusiastically entered into the 
community spirt that characterized the whole period of five days of work and 
play. All circumstances contributed toward this end. The results of these days 
in benefits to our organization cannot well be definitely recorded but there was no 
one present who does not realize their reality. 

In the background of the whole series of events was the magnificent setting 
of the Grand Hotel and of the region surrounding it. It was an inspiration to 
the happy approach to all our problems. The magnificence of prospect of land 
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Cleveland; Geraldine Carter, Baltimore. 


Standing, left to right: C. Guy Grimm, Chicago; Gustay F. Weber, Minneapolis; Arthur L. Beverly, Chicago: 
Harold S. Darling. Chicago; Wm. A. French, Minneapolis; (Identity unknown to us); Mrs. Edna Green, 
Phoenix; Miss Grace B. Kelton, Columbus; G. L. Rossiter, Cleveland; Wm. R. Moore, Chicago; Chas. 
Watson, Chicago; Alex. H. Girard, N. Y. City; Wm. C. Valentine, Chicago; A. C. Mauerham, San Francisco; 
Ernst C. von Ammon, Chicago. 


INFERENCE OF THE A.1.D. 


ickinne Island, July 13-18 


and water in wide expanse, the beauty of virgin forests and the simplicity of physi- 
cal aspects surrounding our place of meeting have contributed to our recollec- 
tions—deep impressions that will give pleasure to all of us in the years to come. 
Comforts and delights that were offered by the hotel management through the 
courtesy and generosity of Mr. Woodfill, president of the Grand Hotel, will have 
an enduring place in memory. I am sure that none of us will regret that our 
fifth conference was held on Mackinac Island.” 


THE opening event of the Conference was a dinner held in the eve- 
ning of July 13th. Among those who spoke were Mr. Frank W. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. William R. Moore, Mrs. James C. Rogerson. Mr. Richard- 
son, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Woodfill, president of the Grand Hotel, wel- 
comed all the members and Mrs. Rogerson spoke of the developments 
of the New York World’s Fair to be held in 1939, acquainting those 
present with the progress being made in forming committees and 
representative groups to assist the authorities to proceed with plans 
which have thus far been of a formulative character. It was men- 
tioned at this meeting that a name was desired by which this fair 
could be internationally known, and such contributions from mem- 
bers would be appreciated. Another address given at this meeting 
came from Mr. A. R. Clas, Director of Housing of the Federal Emerg- 
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ency Administration of Pubile Works 
Housing Division. Mr. Clas was un- 
fortunately unable to be present and 
his address was read to the members. 
In his address Mr. Clas spoke of the 
limitation of means at the decorators’ 
disposal in working on low rent hous- 
ing projects and he paid a graceful 
compliment to three decorators who 
have been consultants for the Hous- 
ing Division—Mr. Wm. R. Moore, 
Mr. John Hopkins of Chicago and 
Mr. David C. Comstock of New York. 


A™Monc the sessions of the Institute 
was the open meeting on trades rela- 
tions held on July 16th. At this 
meeting various heads of decorative 
firms and their associates participated 
and listened to a comprehensive talk 
on “Design With Lighting” delivered 
by Professor Stanley R. McCandless, 
Associate Professor of Lighting at 
Yale University. After delivering the 
address Professor McCandless an- 
swered questions, giving generously 
of his knowledge of the subject. Fol- 
lowing the address Mr. Richardson 
made a few impromptu remarks deal- 
ing with trade relations. Later the 
meeting was open for the discussion 
of common problems and the entire 
meeting was voted a success by those 
attending who seemed to feel that 
it would be advisable to continue to 
engage in similar meetings from time 
to time. 


THE speakers at the dinner on July 
15th to commemorate the founding 
of the Institute were: Frank W. Rich- 
ardson, Robert W. Irwin of Grand 
Rapids, Kem Weber, of Los Angeles, 
Norma Stahle of Chicago and Em- 
bury Palmer of New York, with Mr. 
Richardson acting as toastmaster. A 
talk on the design of modern furni- 
ture was given by Mr. Weber. Then 
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A. Kimbel of New York, Francis H. 





others recalled the summer of 1931 
when the Institute was formed and 
reported upon its progress and ex- 
pressed the wishes of all for its con- 
tinued success. An amusing feature 
of the dinner was the reading of mes- 
sages, supposedly from the fabric, 
furniture, floor covering, lighting fix- 
ture and wallpaper groups, by Mr. 
Theodore A. Simpson of the New 
York Chapter, who, to meet the re- 
quirements of the occasion donned a 
bellboy’s uniform. Also during the 
meeting, Mr. Philip Hummel of 
Cleveland sang an A. I. D. song, the 
lyric for which was composed by Mr. 
Joseph M. Beck of Palmer & Embury 
and was set to the music of the pop- 
ular song: “These Foolish Things 
Remind Me of You.” 


FOLLowinc is a report of the election | 

of officers held on July. 14th: / 
President, Francis H. Lenygon of 

New York; First Vice-President, 

Louis Rorimer of Cleveland; Second 

Vice-President, William A. Kimbel of ) 

New York; Third Vice-President. 

Katherine Duff Watson of San Fran- 

cisco; Secretary, Mrs. James C. Rog- 

erson of New York; Treasurer, James 

H. Blauvelt of New York; Assistant 

Treasurer, Violet E. Grosvenor of 

New York. 
The National Board of Governors 

is composed of the following: Frank | 

W. Richardson of New York, Chair- 

man; Roy Belmont of New York, 

James H. Blauvelt of New York, 

Frances M. Bradford of Philadelphia, 

Lorena Dillon Burchell of Chicago, 

Violet E. Grosvenor of New York, 

Edmund C. Hamilton of Chicago, 

Louis Kilmarx of New York, William 


Lenygon of New York, Nancy V. Me- 
Clelland of New York, Mary Miller 
of Atlanta, William R. Moore of Chi- 
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cago, John A. Reardon, Jr., of Boston, 
Mrs. James C. Rogerson of New York, 
Louis Sorimer of Cleveland, Wilfred 
S. Teetzel of Detroit, William C. Val- 
entine of Chicago, Joseph W. Valiant 
of Baltimore, Charles J. Watson of 
Chicago, and Katherine Duff Watson 
of San Francisco. 


AFTER the election, Wm. R. Moore, 
the first president of the American 
Institute of Decorators spoke con- 
cerning the good fortune of the In- 
stitute in being able to secure the 
fine form of leadership it has en- 
joyed. Mr. Moore’s remarks consti- 
tuted a deserved eulogy of Mr. Rich- 
ardson and afterward he presented 
Mr. Richardson on behalf of the In- 
stitute with a handsome silver box 
suitably inscribed to commemorate 
his three years of service as president 
of the Institute. The box was in- 
scribed as follows: 

“Presented to Frank W. Richard- 
son, Second President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Decorators, by the 
members as a token of affection and 
appreciation for the invaluable serv- 
ices he has rendered during his three 
years of office July 1936.” 

The inner side of the cover was in- 
scribed by the etched signatures of 
members of the Board that had 
served with Mr. Richardson during 
his term of office. These were as fol- 
lows: “Roy Belmont, Edgar J. Cheese- 
wright, Anne Forester, E. C, Hamil- 
ton, Florence Ely Hunn, Louis Kil- 
marx, William A. Kimbel, Nancy V. 
McClelland, Wm. J. MacMullin, Mary 
Miller, William R. Moore, George M. 
Niedecken, Mrs. Samuel C. Porter, 
John A. Reardon, Jr., Gertrude 
Gheen Robinson, Elizabeth A. Rog- 
erson, Louis Rorimer, W. S. Teetzel, 
Charles J. Watson, Katherine Duff 
Watson, Ernst C. von Ammon.” 

In replying to Mr. Moore, Mr. Rich- 
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ardson expressed his gratitude and 
also his appreciation for the coopera- 
tion of all those who had served with 
him in an official capacity. 


QyE of the events which made for 
the enjoyment of members at the 
Conference was a visit to the Jap- 
anese gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Mil- 
ton Tootle of Mackinac Island and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


REPRESENTATION at the annual con- 
ference by States and Cities was as 
follows: Arizona, Phoenix; Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, San Francisco; 
Connecticut, New Haven; Georgia, 
Atlanta; Illinois, Champaign, Chica- 
go, Evanston; Kansas, Wichita; Ken- 
tucky, Louisville; Maryland, Ballti- 
more, Hagerstown; Massachusetts, 
Boston; Michigan, Detroit, Grand 
Rapides; Minnesota, Duluth, Minne- 
apolis; Missouri, St. Louis; New 
York, Albany, Buffalo, New York 
City, Syracuse, Utica; Ohio, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Dayton; Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; Wisconsin, Ap- 
pleton, Milwaukee. 


Book Review 


THE latest conceptions of modern 
decoration are embodied in most 


attractive form in “The Modern 
Home: Its Decoration, Furnishing 
and Equipment” by Roger Smithells 
and S. John Woods. Among the 
subjects covered in this book are 
Contemporary Design, Lighting and 
Heating, Furniture, Textiles, Win- 
dows, Walls, Floors, Decoration in 
Public Places in addition to an in- 
teresting speculation as to the de- 
velopment of modern in the future. 

The authors, in their discussion of 
modern designers, write in a fashion 
which contains food for thought: 

“Many so-called designers can pro- 

(Continued on page 52) 























A FEW OF THE PAPERS WE SAW 


AND LIKED AT THE EXPOSITION 


Left, small pattern in gay colors, 


Enterprise Wall Paper Co. 
Center, left, “Farm Scene” 


by York Wall Paper Co. 


shown 


Right a quaint Birge border pa- 
per showing printed border at the 


right of the design. 






















Bottom, left, a 
delicate design 
from the Stam- 
ford Wall Pa- 
per Co. 


Right, a unique 
pattern against 
a brilliant 
ground from 
Becker, Smith & 
Page. 
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THE FIRST WALL PAPER 
EXPOSITION 


Held at the Waldorf, N. Y. 
the week of July 27 


HE FIRST Wallpaper Exposition 
B Beas to the general public un- 
der the auspices of the wallpaper 
manufacturers proved to be a decid- 
ed success from the point of at- 
tendance and interest shown. This 
initial venture, organized by the 
Wallpaper Institute, was held in the 
ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria 
during the week of July 27. An av- 
erage attendance of from 1,200 to 
1,500 a day, or approximately 7,000 
for the week, was the official report. 
During the early part of the week the 
majority attending were decorators 
and architects, but by the end of 
the week the buying public out-num- 
bered their professional visitors, 


The majority of the Wallpaper 
Institute members participated in this 
public exposition and arranged a 


variety of attractive displays. Most 
of the papers were for the advance 
season and a definite trend towards 
Georgian, including the Regency, and 
Colonial styles was apparent. 

An innovation in the printing of 
wallpaper was shown at the booth 
of M. H. Birge & Sons Co., where 
their border paper was displayed for 
the first time. The unusual feature is 
that the border appears as a strip at 
one side of the side wall design, the 
two being printed in one operation, 
wider stock being used so that the 
side wall design is the regulation 20 
inch width. Several advantages are 
claimed for the adoption of this 
method, one being that it insures ex- 
actness in matching of colors as both 
designs are printed at the same time. 
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One of the newest patterns in the Strahan line. 


It also facilitates the ease in display. 
The decorator may purchase this 
paper with the borders attached or 
separately. 

Among the interesting papers were 
a variety of Colonial patterns shown 
by Thos. Strahan Co. many of which 
are documented designs of high 
decorative value. A bit of historic 
interest was used as the center of 
attraction for the Becker, Smith & 
Page booth where a picture of the 
famous incident of General Washing- 
ton and Lafayette hanging paper at 
Mt. Vernon under the expert super- 
vision of Martha Washington. 

Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., had 
their new Duro line on display to- 
gether with their regular papers. 

An exhibit of wallpaper machinery 
and supplies was included giving the 
consumer an insight as to the process 
of manufacture. 

The Wallpaper Institute had a 
booth of their own showing a travel- 
ing exhibit called “Backgrounds for 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Table Decoration in Period Styles 
(Continued from page 25) 


The deeper blues had been known 
but the powder blues were new. 
There were also the familiar verte, 
noir, and jaune; referring to the color 
of the background. The first was 
characterized by a brilliant green 
enamel, the second by yellow and the 
third by black. 

The designs included religious, 
ceremonial, battle and hunting sub- 
jects, ladies and children amusing 
themselves in gardens, court scenes, 
pagodas, mountains, animals, fish, 
birds, dragons or other fabulous mon- 
sters disporting themselves in clouds 
or waves. [The hawthorn ginger jars 
are in a class by themselves. The 
background of blue was painted on 
and the design left white.| Designs 
of plum blossoms, flowers, bamboo, 
cracked ice were used. 

Wine pots and tea sets with the 
cups, handleless, of course, bowls 
(from small to punch bowl size) and 
plates were used. Plates and teapots 
were often four, six and even eight 
sided with waved or shaped rims. 
In decorating these the panels con- 
taining flowers, emblems, etc., were 
often interspersed with diapered sec- 
tions. Diapered borders and rims 
were used on all types of pieces. 

Plain glazes used were “blanc-de- 
chine,” sang-de-boef, celedon, peach 
bloom, purple and black. Newly dis- 
covered was the underglaze red. Egg- 
shell pierced and reticulated wares 
were perfected. 

Complete sets were rare aad vari- 
ous patterns were used _ together. 
Forks were of one size, quite small, 
usually two-tined sometimes three or 
four tined with elaborate handles for 
the most part and plain or twisted 
shanks, 

The knives in proportion were 


quite large [and in sets there were | 
more knives than forks.] The ends 
were rounded, the blades had 
widened and sometimes curved up at 
the ends [so that they could be used 
to eat peas and similar foods that 
would slip through the wide pronged 
forks. The blades were often en- 
graved. | 

The handles of the knives and 
forks were of silver, cast brass, iron, 
ivory or bone, natural colored or 
stained green, horn, tortoise shell. 
These were ornamented with silver 
mountings, filagrees and wires; ivory 
insets; red composition; green, blue, 
white, black enamel; or engraved 
with silver gilt. 

The handles took a pistol form; 
also some were six sided, tapering 
from the shank outward to the end 
slightly, perhaps decorated with 
heads, birds and flowers. Some elab- 
orate handles ended in half figures, 
animal heads, pieced conventional 
designs or beads. The trefoil (pied 
de biche type) persisted from an 
earlier date. There were curved han- 
dles with the shell motif encrusted 
on them in silver on green stained 
bone. 


There were carving sets consisting 
of knife, fork and serving knife or 
presentoir, which had a broad blade 
not suitable for cutting, used to con- 
vey the meat from the dish to the 


guests trenchers. This blade might 
be etched with flowers and inscrip- 
tions or mottos. 


Spoon bowls were narrow and el- 
liptical with a tongue or rat’s tail 
down the back. The handle was 
rounded and turned upwards to form 
a distinct hook. This gave way to 
the semi-circular end with a slight 
upturn, an angular rib running from 
the top partly down the stem. 


(Continued on page 54) 





Examples of chinaware used in the Queen Anne 
period. 


Fig. 22, a plate painted with under glaze blue. 
verte porcelain cup and saucer brilliantly 


garden. 


Fig. 23, eggshell famille- 
decorated with court ladies in a 
Fig. 24, Queen’s ware pitcher, an unusually fine example. Fig. 25, 


bowl with famille-verte decoration. Fig. 26, teapot with bamboo pattern. 
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Rugs and Carpets and Styles 
(Continued from page 19) 


is being brought out in two-color 
combinations, including dark colors, 
such as brown with dull red, suitable 
for living room use. 

Allied to the texture rugs is an un- 
usual type made by sewing down 
wool rug fringe two and one-half 
inches deep in a spiral upon a back- 
ing of strong white linen cloth. The 
fringe falls this way and that, and 
the effect is much like that of a fur 
rug. See Fig. 20. These rugs are 


made rectangular, as well as circu- 
lar, and in solid color, or in white. 
A circular white rug of this kind 
would be particularly good in a 


dressing room or bedroom very often. 

Hooked rugs have been made more 
widely adaptable by numerous de- 
partures from the types of pattern 
traditional with these rugs, some of 
the most pleasing being simplifica- 
tions of floral designs of the kind 
characteristic of Aubussons. Such 
designs are often given greater defi- 
nition by carving. 

Excellent adaptations of old de- 


Carved relief effects in different 
heights of pile in chenille lend them- 
selves not only to such modern designs 
as are shown in Figs. 26 and 27, but 
to interpretations of historic motifs 
suitable for use in rooms with either 
XVIII Century or XIX Century furni- 
ture or other period decorations. 


Figs. 26 and 27, sculptured hand-set 
chenilles, Decrotuft. The former is in 
taupe and green on ground of soft 
orange red, the latter in beige, rose, 
yellow-green on light and medium soft 
green ground. Firth Carpet Co. 


A very interesting development is rep- 
resented by the carved relief design of 
the hand-knotted rug shown in Fig. 28. 
This is one of the rugs made for rooms 
that are being done in very much mod- 
ernized interpretations of French XVIII 
Century decoration. This rug is in old 
white with faint traces of, smoky gray 
and soft rose tints. It is in Dorian, 
hand-knotted weave, by the Persian Rug 
Manufactory. 





Figs. 29, 30, and 31 
show designs in combin- 
ations of rough and 
smooth surfaces by A. & 
M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
Fig. 29, the **Palm Leaf” 
design, is suitable in light 
soft colorings and in solid 
biscuit color for use with 
modern style furniture; 
while in colors of’ suitable 
period character it may 
well be used with Regency 
furniture and with XVIII 
Century furniture show- 
ing classic influence. Fig. 
30, the “Fern Shadow” 
design, is suitable in cer- 
tain colorings for modern 
style rooms and in period 
colorings for use with Eng- 
lish and American XVIII 
Century furniture. Fig. 
31 is an outstanding solu- 
tion of the problem of 
floor covering design in 
the modern style. The 
rectangular areas are re- 
lieved of harshness and 
tied together in different 
areas. The wave line ele- 
ments avoid the unpleas- 
ant stiffness of straight 
lines. The play of light 
on the mingled rough and 
smooth surfaces is like the 
relation of two strains of 
music in a melody giving 
this design its name, 
“Counterpoint.”’ Its tonal 
quality and close all-over 
pattern together with the 
desirable characteristics of 
fine Oriental rugs, makes 
it suitable not only for 
use with modern style fur- 
niture, but in interiors in 
which historic furniture is 
mingled with that of to- 
day or in which the in< 
treduction of a modern 
note may be desired. 
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signs to present-day decorative re- 
quirements are seen in embroidery 
rugs, some in dark coloring, and 
others light. 

Adaptations of French Eighteenth 
Century, Sixteenth Century Hispano- 
Moresque, French and English Eight- 
eenth Century and early Nineteenth 
Century, and other historic designs 
are now being made with a fine ap- 
preciation of the need for adjusting 
the designs of the floor coverings to 
a proper relationship with the other 
elements of interior treatment, as 
practiced today. Especially interest- 
ing, are some hand-knotted rugs that 
are being made to order for rooms 
which are to be decorated in very 
much modernized versions of the 
Louis XV and Louis XVI_ styles. 


These rugs show a sparing use of 


motifs characteristic of these periods, 
in carved relief on a plain back- 
ground. The coloring is off-white, 
merely tinged with a soft, smoky 


gray, and a soft rose tint here and 
there. See Fig. 28. 

A new approach to the adaptation 
of design ideas from historic docu- 
ments is in evidence. Interior deco- 
rators and manufacturers alike are 
endeavoring to secure the requisite 
simplicity, restraint and sophistica- 
tion in present-day interpretations of 
period designs, making use of the 
modern facilities of production and 
the latest technical developments. 
The recent progress in this direction 
and other aspects of the subject will 
be considered in the continuation of 
this discussion in the September issue 
cf InrerIor DEcoRATOR, 


Editor’s Note: Some of the manu- 
facturers and distributors who fur- 
nished us with illustrative material for 
this article will not find their prod- 
ucts shown in this issue. They will, 
however, be shown in our September 
number. 


“Pampas” a 50 inch light-weight 
decorative fabric of chenille weave 
with the design in black and red 
against a cream ground in the new 
English and Scotch line imported by 
G. M. Tate & Co. 
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THONET BROTHER S nc 

















Upholstered Furniture CLASSIC—-MODERN and 
TRADITIONAL REPRODUCTIONS 


THONET BROTHERS Creations in Upholstered Furniture 
are sold through Interior Decorators and Interior Architects. 
The Entire Facilities of THONET BROTHERS and 


their friendly Services are at the Command of their Clients. 


THONET 


FURNITURE MAKERS OVER 100 YEARS 





33 EAST 47th STREET > NEW YORK 


NEAR MADISON AVENUE 
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SMARTSET 


ADAPTED TO THE SPIRIT 
AND THE LIVING NEEDS 
OF OUR AGE 


CREATED BY 
VALENTINE-SEAVER 


DESIGNED BY 
GLELBERT ROHDE 











EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
Exhibit Corp. 


31 East 314 Street 


Catalogue and price list on request 


TES 
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Buckingham Palace to be 
Redecorated 


UITE in line with the role of mod- 
ernism which he has chosen for his 
own, England’s new King, Edward 
VIII, has decided to have stately 
Buckingham Palace refurnished and 
redecorated, substituting for the Vic- 
torian style in which it is now done, 
furniture, floor coverings, draperies, 
etc., etc., strictly in the modern mode. 
For this work he has given a com- 
mission to Lady Mendl, or, as we in 
this country know her, Miss Elsie de 


Wolfe. 


New Textiles at the Museum 


From a design point of view, not the 
least interesting efforts in the XVI 
Century were expended on the fab- 
rics used for ecclesiastical vestments 
such as coats, dalmatics, and chasu- 
bles. These garments were usually 
made in velvet or brocade and em- 
bellished with panels of embroidery 
called ophreys. One very fine exam- 
ple of this type of thing has just 
come into the possession of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, and is well 
worthwhile examining. It is a rare 
Netherlandish chasuble which is of 
especial interest not only because it 
is entirely tapestry woven, but be- 
cause it gives the effect of a vest- 
ment of brocaded velvet with an em- 
broidered ophrey. There is said to 
be only one other vestment like it. 
The excellent quality of the weaving 
suggests a Brussels origin. 

Another recent example of the tex- 
tiles of this century, just purchased 
by the Museum, is a secular garment 
—a short Spanish cape of brocaded 
silk. It is almost certainly of Spanish 
manufacture. Its Italianate decora- 
tion consists of highly conventional- 
ized pomegranate motifs set with 
ogival compartments. The colors are 
red, yellow, silver and gold. 
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LH. Thorp & Co, Inc. 


will show in these pages next month— 
from stocks the fullest in its 117-year 
history—a reproduction of a brilliantly 
new and exclusive modern fabric for 
draperies and upholstery. You are 
invited to watch for it and to call to 
inspect the complete lines styled for— 


FALL and WINTER 
1936 --- 1937 


250 Park Avenue — at 47th 
New York 

















—— DO YOUR CLIENTS NEED 18th CENTURY? | 


BEDROOM 
DINING ROOM 
OCCASIONAL 

PIECES 


oe gry I Os OP 


FOR THE 
TRADE ONLY 


By actual count our individual pieces in 18th Century Mahog- 
any today include 113 for the Dining Room, 127 for the bedroom, 
and 148 occasional tables. ; 

You can readily assemble pieces to produce a personalized 


interior . . . . and, of course, we have all other period and 
modern styles. 


480 LEXINGTON AVE. 


venue, DlUigh Furniture Showrooms SF. sic" 


WI 2-7240-7241 
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| We Apologize 


Keady 0 pee 


| 


SAMPLE BOOKS OF. 


New All Line of 
DECORATIVE 
FABRICS 


For Fall, we present the most compre- 
hensive line of decorative fabrics we have 
ever gathered—fabrics to meet every ‘T’o ERR is human” and, despite all 
decorative need—furniture, draperies, opinions to the contrary, editors 
curtains, etc. The trade is invited to are human. We have to plead guilty 
write immediately for books listed below. | to the extraordinary error of printing 
two wall paper designs upside down 
#670 1 Celanese Fabrics in the July issue of our magazine. 
The paper illustrated at the top, 
which is one of Chas. Grimmer & 


Ribbon design by 
Chas. Grimmer & 
Son. 











#672 () Satins, Taffetas, Drapery Materials 


$673 () Curtain G Casement Materials Son’s special designs obtainable in the 


decorator’s own colors, was shown 

Furniture & D Fabri ; a sa 
=e in ain eae with the ends of its ribbon bows 
pointing heavenward, and the Enter- 
se76 () fag gg prise Wall Paper Mfg. Co.’s design 
Matelasses, Mohairs, etc.) was depicted with the flowers headed 


in the opposite direction. We do 
#535 () Russialoid Leather Cloth. 





Complete Cut Order Dept. 
for the decorative trade. 


ERBUN 


FABRICS CORP... 


19 EAST 21ST ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Phone OUN FA “Tf it’s new 
ALgonquin look to Small wase and 
4-1190-1-2 ERBUN” floral pattern by 


Enterprise Wall 
Paper Co. 
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coverings to 

color and tex- 

We carry in stock 

the rug or carpet that will 
successfully serve as the 
NEW YORK CITY 


floor 
harmonize yet possess the 
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In any of the currently 
favored styles, you want 
any scheme or style. 


modern touch of novel 
basic decorative item 


pattern, 


your 
ture. 


INTO PERIOD 


DECORATIVE SCHEMES 
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CARPET COMPANY, Inc. 
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swatch 


books available by writing to New 


York office. 


o 
tvé 
or 
SAN FRANCISCO 
WITH 
or 
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designs 


TOUCH 


CUSTOM BUILT 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


samples 
tape 
match drapes 
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CHICAGO 


to 


painted 


INDIVIDUAL 


tvé 
in decoration. 


MEdallion 3-0 


hand 


out 
Inquire about this service. 


TOWN-COUNTRY VENETIAN BLINDS 


Office and Factory 449 West 42nd Street, New York 


Memorandum 


THE 


fren 7 o + s e . s s ° * 
ENGLAND aad SCOTLAND 


time an outstanding line of drapery and 


upholstery fabrics—original in’ conception 
but with a conservative trend—styled to 


present to the decorative trade for the first 
meet modern and contemporary require- 


to resist peeling and wear. 


ments 
Enameled — not lacquered— 


BOSTON 


40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


decorative theme. 


Special 
worked 


"a a i 





IMPORTANT! 











IMPART 
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Our SUPER-CRAFTSMAN 


line includes many purposeful 
pieces of quality and beauty. 


Photographs of specific types and 
periods available on request. 


COLUMBIA & MYERS 
UPHOLSTERING CO., INC. 


Boston Leaders in Upholstered Furniture 
since 1892 


54 Canal St. Boston, Mass. 














Exclusive silk fabrics 
created and manufactured by 
us in U. S. A. 


a new design every week 
manufacturers & wholesalers 


reproductions of old fabrics 
made in very short time 


Silk trimmings in stock and 
made to order 


SEELEY, SCALAMANDRE 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 








know that ribbon ends do not nor- 
mally violate the laws of gravitation 
and that flowers in vases seldom point 
downwards. Our only excuse is that 
when these pages were laid out, the 
official thermometer registered 102 
degrees, and in our own office the 
mercury had risen to the intriguing 
figure of 94. 


The Month’s News Notes 


AN INTERESTING taffeta broche has 
been recently added to the line 
of Kirtland & Wolff, Inc. It is re- 
produced from an old Louis XVI 
document and is a graceful ribbon 
design inter-twined with small leafy 
garlands in the spirit of that period. 
It may be had in the background 
colors of moonstone, Tuscan gold, 
beige, peche, and almond. These col- 
ors have been chosen to harmonize 
with the fine hand printed chintzes 
and plain silk taffetas which they 
carry in stock. In addition they have 
a new damask in dupion silk, 34 
inches wide. This again is a copy of 
an old fabric—XVI Century floral 


velvet. 


A NEW moss finish has been devel- 
oped in wrought iron by Molla, 
Inc. This treatment gives the iron a 
softer appearance and permits the 
use of pastel shades particularly in- 
teresting to decorators—light green, 
dark green, cerise, king blue, beaver 
brown, white and black. These col- 
ors have been chosen to go with their 
specially printed upholstery mate- 
rials which have been a feature of 
this line for the past season. 


AT THE Leipzig Trade Fair to be 
held from August 30 to Septem- 
ber 3rd, exhibits of hundreds of in- 
ventions in every conceivable field 
will be one of the special features of 
the occasion. It is expected that this 
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THE “ENTERPRISE” LINE 


ra 


1937 


Q() new patterns covering everything in the Popular 
class—from Ungrounded to Embossed. 


Also, a line of Waxes, Varnish Tiles and Engraved 


Patterns and a large line of 30” Plastics which we 


will carry in stock next season. 


ENTERPRISE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTH LANGHORNE, PENNA. 




















ESTABLISHED 1872 


* 
JOSEPH N. 


COURTADE 


& SONS, Inc. 









MANUFACTURERS 
* 


Authentic reproductions of Early 
American Furniture, manufac- 
tured of selected solid Hard 
Rock Maple, fully pegged, edge- 
worn and antiqued. i 


Also in solid mahogany. 


Customers’ Special Work exe- 


WHERE INDIVIDUALISM 
BECOMES WEDDED TO 
MODERNISM . ° . 


There is something so refreshing and 
restful about the spaciousness conveyed 
by NEW MODE designs. The clean 
cut lines lend an atmosphere of un- 
cluttered beauty. An ensemble of NEW 
MO pieces introduces a harmony 
of decoration both individualistic and 
extraordinary. 


cuted economically. 


FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 


“Aristocrats in Maple’’ 








514-518 West 24th St.. New York 
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NEW MODE 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
342 EAST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


MODERN FURNITURE 
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FINE 
PERIOD 
MIRRORS 


Manufactured by 
H. SABEL & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
A complete display at our showrooms 
140 WEST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 























the 
MODERN 
NOTE 


Straight lines and harmoni- 
ous patterns in floor cover- 
ings tend to complete the 
modern decorative scheme 
which emphasizes simplicity 
and practicability. 


Our full range of new motifs, 
both in rugs and linoleum 
coverings merit your atten- 
tion. Let us offer you our 
suggestions on your next in- 
terior. We are sure they will 
help you. 


A. BROIDO., Ine. 


1158 Broadway New York 
































CARPETS e RUBBER TILE 
@ LOCKWEAVE CARPETS @® 


| CARPETS ® RUGS ® BROADLOOM 
50 





market will be attended by buyers 
from over 74 countries. 


Movern furniture designed from 
a new angle and covered with fab- 
rics of an interesting texture com- 
poses an entirely new line designed 
by Serge Sacknoff and on display in 
the showrooms of M. Mittman & Co., 
Inc, 


LARGER quarters on the 11th floor 
of 509 Madison Avenue have been 
leased by Howard and Schaffer, Inc., 
and will be occupied by them on or 
about September 15th. 


[t Is announced that the New York 
Furniture Exhibit Corp. have greatly 
enlarged their showing of the Rock- 
ford Superior Furniture Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill. This line includes a 
variety of designs of dining room and 
bedroom suites salable at moderate 
prices. 


[N AN attractive and semi-humorous 
folder, A. H. Jacobs Co., Inc., an- 
nounce to the trade their ‘new loca- 
tion at 509 Madison Avenue. This 
removal was made for the conve- 
nience of the firm’s decorative clients 
and in the new showrooms they have 
on display a large collection of the 
new smartly styled wall papers, many 
of which were on display at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Exposition. 


THE New York showroom of Vir- 
ginia Craftsmen, Inc., has been 
taken over by J. E. Catlin and is — 
now operated under his name. The 
line has been broadened to include 
furniture especially designed for con- 
tract and institutional work, and one 
whole floor is being devoted to the 
display of furniture of this type. In 
addition, a special order department 
has been developed where the par- 
ticular requirements of decorators 
can be cared for locally in order to 
facilitate delivery in the Metropoli- 
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Regency 
by MITT MAN 


The upholstery  crafts- 

manship evident in all 

furniture by Mittman 
gives its vital decorative interest. 
Decorators are invited to bring 
their clients to our showrooms to 
view this furniture. 


M:. Milt MAN & Cc @ 


INCORPORATED 


36 EAST S3ed. ST R2E7. NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM-BUILT FURNITURE — BEDDING — SOFA BEDS 














PORTABLE 
MANTELS CUSTOM-MADE 


and accessories FURNITURE 


Makers of a complete line of for the 
Portable Mantels and Fire- 


place Equipment in all the BED ROOM 
period styles. DINING ROOM 
Styled and priced to meet 

every requirement. ; LIVING ROOM 


(SPECIAL ORDER PIECES 
MADE TO YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS) 


* 


SEMINOLE 
FURNITURE SHOPS, Inc. 


DETROIT CABINET CO, 








444 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
AT 3OTH STREET 
i MURRAY HILL 4-4550 
Compl E: di i d 
omplete ae is oy at . 
ARTCRAFT MANT MPANY. Division wit FACTORY: CHICAGO, ILL. 





ARTCRAFT RADIATOR ENCLOSURE C COMPA 
274 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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The ew 


Wallpapers Shown 
at the Waldorf 


ARE NOW ON 
DISPLAY AT 
OUR SHOWROOM 


@ Also a wide variety of wood 
effect wallpapers. 


@ Samples submitted upon request. 


Artcraft 


WALLPAPER COMPANY 


151 East 50th St., N. Y. C., PLaza 3-7766 














BECKLEY 
BEDDING 


Aa tetin 


The position of each tuft 
and each row of stitching 
on a Beckley mattress is 
marked. This regularity of 
spacing assures a level sleep- 
ing surface and a 
trim edge. 


La 
CHARLES H. BECKLEY 


SHOWROOM & FACTORY—305 EAST 47th ST 
NEW YORK, N.Y. TELEPHONE PLAZA 3-1190 


E 





tan area. This service will be avail- 
able to buyers in the northeastern 
states from and including Pennsyl- 
vania to the Canadian border. 


HE formal opening of the new and 
enlarged showroom of the E. L. 
Mansure Co. was held August 10th, 
and cocktails and refreshments were 
served between four and six-thirty. 
Messrs. Louis C. Geile, J. L. Swope 
and J. B. Carroll acted as hosts to 
between 250 and 300 guests from the 
decorative trade. 

The showroom, which occupies the 
greater part of the 2,500 square feet 
of space, has been attractively ar- 
ranged for the display of a wide -va- 
riety of decorative trimmings carried 
in stock by this firm. The style trend 
points to the moulder trimmings in 
new colorings, usually made up in 
two-tone effects. Also, the half-round 
moss edging is popular, while the 
crystal pall fringe, because of its ap- 
priateness to the contemporary deco- 
rative styles, is attracting » consider- 
able attention. In addition, a large 
selection of wool and heavier type 
trimmings have been styled for the 
Fall market. 


Book Review 
(Continued from page 35) 


duce a room, with straight lines, 
blank wall spaces and all the con- 
temporary stunts, but often these 
rooms cannot survive the disrupting 
human element. After a week of 
occupation they appear hopelessly 
disgruntled. These rooms are not 
modern but merely undiscriminat- © 
ing imitations and _ fashionable 
whims.” 

Substantially bound in _ black 
cloth, the volume is published by F. 
Lewis, Ltd., of England, and may be 
obtained in this country from the 
Marmor Book and Art Shop, Ine., 
for ten dollars. 
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vs 3 2 EFFICIENT « DECORATIVE 
a BEAD CHAIN* improves the efficiency of 





























1€ fe \ the operation and is itself a decorative feature 
et on Venetian Blinds. It is non-kinkable and 
r- X ZA strong, and, used with the approved tilting 
me devices of important manufacturers, is “slip- 
proof” and will not stretch. 
d ss Specify BEAD CHAIN* always for the 
id ; control of tilting devices, when ordering 
in Venetian Blinds. It is easily spliced to the 
cord, or, for an effective note, use BEAD 
in ; i 
d Peel pr Aa? em CHAIN* the entire length. 

Tea Mark Ree. THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
1€ U. 8. Pat. Of. STATE STREET BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
>: 

O- 
re 
ze 
e 
1e 
FAITHFUL 
REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF 
COLONIAL 
7i AND EARLY 
S, 4 AMERICAN 
me FURNITURE IN 
se | j 
4 - i 
of . 
ot on MAPLE andM AHOGANY 
it- 
le 
WITH HAND CARVED ORNAMENT * e 
s There, fe pee emt a + ea ame, Gren ALVIN 
‘k dignity to interior decorations... whether modern FURNITURE MFG. CO., INC. 
or period . . . whether inexnensive or costly. 
F. uitie meebeek Eade ole Ge ae Factory and Showroom 
pe 238 EAST 44th ST., NEW YORK 
1e eorgiau MANTEL CO. Tele. Murray Hill 2-4737-4738 
Deg 
a nap, * Sm Hin 2-065 “NEW YORK Special Order Work 
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MODERNE GALLEONS 


BY 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, Inc. 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 
a 











French porcelain base in white and gold with 
a novelty taffeta shade. 


Careful attention given to special order work. 


WAHL & CO. INC. 


FINE LAMPS & SHADES 
64 W. 48th St. NEW YORK 








The First Wall Paper Exposition 
(Continued from page 37) 


1936” especially prepared for the use 
of educational institutions or com- 
munity groups. It consisted of 75 
large display cards, 72 of which are 
mounted with 3 outstanding papers 
from each of the 24 members of the 
Institute. While the manufacturers 
names do not appear on the cards, 
a catalog giving this information and 
other literature relative to the ap- 
propriate use of wallpaper, together 
with suggested color schemes, has 
been prepared. This material is of- 
fered free of charge to any interested 
group, the only cost being a nominal 
mailing fee. 

At the same time that this expo- 
sition was being held in the ball- 
room, the regular annual Wallpaper 
Trade Convention for wholesalers, 
dealers, and decorators was in prog- 
ress elsewhere in the hotel. 

The consensus of opinion among 
the manufacturers at the close of this 
event was that the Wallpaper Con- 
vention had been a profitable invest- 
ment. 


Table Decoration in Period Style 
(Continued from page 38) 


[There were still more spoons at this 
time than other table implements. } 
They were made of silver and pewter 
and wood, 

“Basting” spoons were large and flat 
for hash and punch, trifid top—two 
notches filed—third rounded—others 
cylindrical with rounded handle. 

The increased popularity of tea, 
coffee and chocolate had a marked 
effect on the silver work of the 
time. Silversmiths imitated then im- 
proved on the style of the Chinese 
tea pot of porcelain. There were 
octagonal and pear-shaped teapots 
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Materials 
In 
Stock 








ANDWOVENS 
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Decorator 

















$125.00 List 
Modern & Period marble mantels, 
also any color and size made to suit 
your individual requirements. 


Decorators and their clients are 
invited to visit our showrooms. 


Ye Olde Mantel Shoppe, Jur. 


(J. W. JOHNSON, Pres.) 
251 East 33rd St. New York City 
57 years of Satisfaction to the Trade. 








E XQUISITELY designed period fur- 
niture to enhance the beauty of a 
decorative motif is the CROWNING 
ACHIEVEMENT of a carefully con- 


ceived creation. 


French, Italian and English 
Furniture Frames carried in stock 


LEOPOLD COLOMBO & BRO. 


importers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


304 E. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
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MODERN CABINET and 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 





The “MAYFAIR’’—decidedly modern in 
its feeling and versatile in the many 
uses to which it can be adapted ... as 
an occasional chair, for the boudoir, liv- 
ing room or dining room. Shown in 
blonde maple with Chinchilla cloth cover- 
ing. 


HOMECRAFT STUDIOS 
140 East 32nd St., New York City 


Tel. CA. 5-8055 
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Beautiful... 


FURNITURE 


FOR THE 


BED ROOM 


LLOYD FURNITURE FACTORIES 
INCORPORATED 


DECORATORS FURNITURE 
CORPORATION 


383 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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with duck (or swan) neck spouts. 
They were chased and engraved. Sil- 
ver tea kettles, newly invented, were 
pear-shaped—duck neck spout. Rest- 
ed on a separately made stand fitted 
with a spirit lamp for boiling water. 
Later they were more globular in 
form to represent melons or gourds, 
decorated with flutings or gadroons. 
The tea set had been complete since 
1690 including sugar bowl, tongs, ete. 

Coffee pots were much like the tea- 
pots except in height. The spout often 
placed at right angles to handle. 
Handle of ebony or wood-stained 
black. 

Chocolate pots were plain cylindri- 
cal form and tapering with lid to 
match. A small hole was in the apex 
with flap cover to admit the pestle 
or stirring rod, It was often decorated 
with cut card work. 

There was a diversity of English 
wine glasses, flip glasses, tumblers and 
goblets. The wine glasses were of 
crystal; usually had drawn bowls 
with plain stems having an elongated 
air tear drop inside; knopped or 
moulded stems; silvery air twisted 
stems made by elongating air bubbles 
and twisting them into spiral air 
threads; or baluster stems. Some 
bowls simply flared out from the stem 
and others had a rounded shoulder. 
Almost all have a folded foot, i.e., 
double rim making the glass more 
substantial. 

Coat of arms, mottos, emblems, 
portraits, national heroes, writers like 
Dean Swift, were designs engraved in 
the glasses. Mottos in Latin, the 
Scotch thistle, Tudor rose and buds 
and the orange tree were often en- 
graved underneath the foot of the 
glass as well as on the bowi. 

Toastmaster’s glasses and king’s 
toasters had simple straight stems 
and a gradually flaring bowl without 
a shoulder. 

Flip glasses or tumblers were of 
lustrous clear glass with heavy bot- 
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toms slightly flaring to the top. 

In 1709 a quantity of German cut 
glass was sold in London for the first 
time and became very popular. 

The imported glasses were usually 
thinner than the English glass. 

Standing cups were cups on a 
standard somewhat in the style of a 
goblet but heavier and made of pew- 
ter or silver. They were very simple 
in style with a moulded base, rather 
thick stem and a plain flaring bowl 
having a rounded shoulder. Some 
were covered. This was true of the 
many silver and pewter tankards and 
mugs used. 

Wine fountains, cisterns, coolers, 
punch bowls and montieths were im- 
portant pieces of dining room fur- 
nishings. Many were elaborate with 
ice compartments and wine taps. 
They were of silver, of china and 
there were also wooden majers 
ornamented with silver. 

Candlesticks of silver and pewter 
had plain cylindrical shafts with sev- 
eral turnings and a moulded foot or 
column candlesticks with flutings 
and gadroonings. Candelabra with 
three and four branches were used. 
Finger bowls were used. The Queen 
dipped her hands in a silver basin 
of water which the Duchess of Marl- 
borough brought to her. 


Connecticut Furniture 
(Continued from page 30) 


With the advent of Georgian in- 
fluence in the colonies, the highboy, 
not widely accepted in England, was 
held in high esteem on this side of 
the Atlantic. In fact, no Colonial 
house was considered complete with- 
out this imposing piece of furniture. 
A truly Connecticut Chippendale 
type was developed by the two 
Chapins who were distant relatives. 
Although Aaron is better known it 
was Eliphalet who is supposed to 
have originated this style. The fine 
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cherry highboy iHustrated as Fig. 8 
is attributed to one of these Chapins, 
probably Eliphalet. A characteristic 
of their work is the graceful trellis 
pediment, the semi-circular lines of 
which are in complete harmony with 
the volutes it supports. 


One of the most outstanding types 
developed in the Colonies was the 
blockfront designed by George God- 
dard, of Providence, R. I. The only 
other state that is known to have 
made this type with shell carving is 
Connecticut. It was originally thought 
that the block-front was introduced 
to Connecticut through family con- 
nections—that a certain John Town- 
send, a relative of Goddard, worked 
in Middletown, and as the state was 
not mentioned it was believed to have 
been Connecticut. Further investiga- 
tion proved it was a very small but 
prosperous community outside of 
Newport, Rhode Island. It is not 
positively known who made the 
block-front chest-on-chests and high- 
boys of Connecticut although some 
of them undoubtedly came from the 
workshop of Benjamin Burnham. 
The cherry chest-on-chest illustrated 
as Fig. 9 shows the great similarity 
to those of Rhode Island. Thus we 
find the Nutmeg State possessing 
some rare block-front pieces—high- 
boys and desks as well. 


Even down to the first half of the 


XIX Century, the closing years of the 


hand-made furniture era, the stamp 
of the originality of a Connecticut 
craftsman is in evidence. During this 
period of fancy chairmaking, a Con- 
necticut Yankee was the only chair- 
maker to design so distinct a product 
as to have it named after him. Lam- 
bert Hitchcock created in Hitchcock- 
ville what has come to be known as 
the Hitchcock chair. This quaint 
production, with its turned legs and 
stretchers, its shaped cane seat, its 


flared and slightly arched back with 
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a broad splat decorated with decal- 
comania, has become a prototype of 
a colorful age. The popularity of this 
Hitchcock chair was proven by the 
fact that at the peak of its fame its 
creator employed almost a hundred 
men and women and a small com- 
munity sprang up around thie enter- 
prising endeavor, Water power was 
utilized for driving the woodworking 
machines thus lending a prophetic 
atmosphere to this undertaking fore- 
telling the approach of machine made 
furniture. 

Of course in the field of clock mak- 
ing Connecticut stood preeminent. 
Only the Willards of Massachusetts 
rivaled the fame of such clock mak- 
ers as Benjamin and Timothy Che- 
ney, Seth Thomas, Eli Terry, ete. It 
is interesting to note that the first 
communal timepiece for the City of 
New York, installed in the Old Dutch 
Church at Nassau and Liberty Streets, 
was made by Benjamin Hanks of 
Litchfield, Connecticut, during the 
last quarter of the XVIII Century. 

The interesting history of early 
Connecticut clockmakers, however, is 
another story by itself. 


Connecticut can be justly proud 
of the contribution her sons have 
made to the development of fine fur- 
niture during the early history of our 
country. 

The writer wishes to thank Luke 
Vincent Lockwood for his time and 
courtesy in reading the proof of this 
article and suggesting changes; also 
Wallace Nutting for assistance on a 
controversal question, and Mrs. 
Florence Paull Berger of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum for her cooperation 
in securing information as to the 
ownership of many of the pieces il- 
lustrated. 


An Interview 
with Henry G. Dowling 
(Continued from page 31) 
concerned with fashion and new cults, 
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‘seeking to amuse, and the third, the 
sincere artist-decorators possessing 
the courage to present ideas far in 
advance of their time but basing de- 
sign on the fundamental principles 
of art. The best work of the present, 
coming from this last group, conveys 
a sort of aesthetic satisfaction entirely 
free from fussiness and over orna- 
mentation. It is only when modern 
decoration utterly disregards tradi- 
tion that it lamentably fails, This 
is proven by the substitution of se- 
vere and bizarre angles for graceful 
curves in the early stages of devel- 
opment and now the re-acceptance of 
the curve in the scheme of modern 
decoration. 


This transitional era, he pointed 
out, is far more difficult for the 
decorator but presents greater oppor- 
tunity and demands more adequate 
training within the profession. Every 
recognized and respected profession 
has limitations necessary for its suc- 
cessful development, But there have 
been too many decorators who have 
done just anything and have called 
it good. The irreducible minimum in 
the equipment of a decorator is good 
taste, and furthermore he must recog- 
nize that decoration is bound up with 
the art of living. Thus the decorator 
must not only have a cultural back- 
ground, a naturally artistic nature, 
but also a psychological understand- 
ing of his client and his client’s de- 
sires. 


The successful decorator today 
knows how to contrast the dull with 
the shimmering surface. He under- 
stands the value of unadorned sur- 
faces, treats his wall space as of posi- 
tive value and as a unit of decoration. 
He is perfectly frank about his win- 
_dows and refuses to drape them as 
_petticoated dowagers, knowing that 
\they are intended to be sources of 
light important to color and design. 
Thus he has achieved in his rooms 
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a feeling of freedom and spacioue- 
ness, an effect not only obtained by 
means of light and horizontalism, but 
by color. 

He also pointed out that the in- 
dustrial world has contributed great- 
ly to the modern decorator’s suecess. 
It has developed the increased use 
of crystal, glass, chromium, bakelite 
and other unusual materials for 
decorative purposes. Furthermore, 
modern designers are being employed 
by the industrial world for the im- 
provement of the aesthetic qaulity of 
its products. 

The British art and industry are 
working in collaboration with the 
modern decorator in perfecting the 
contemporary style. 


Mr. Dowling concluded his remarks 
by saying that the most succeseful 
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modern is that which is done through 
the filter of national tradition as in 
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